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MONTHLY 


Affairs of the League. 


A meeting of the Council of the League was held at 
the house of Mr. George McAneny, at Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y., on July 22. The main object of 
the meeting was to receive the resignation of Mr. Bona- 
parte as a member of the Council of the League and its 
chairman, which he felt bound to offer, in view of his 
appointment as Secretary of the Navy, and to elect a 
successor. The meeting was attended by Messrs. Bona- 
parte of Baltimore ; Aiken of Norwich; Burnham and 
Woodruff of Philadelphia; Burt, Deming, Harden, 
McAneny, Schurz and Jacobi (proxy for Mr. Ordway), 
of New York; Butler of Milwaukee; Dana and 
Vaughan of Boston; Milligan and Swift of Indianapolis; 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. 

In offering his resignation, Mr. Bonaparte expressed 
his sincere regret that he should be obliged to do so, 
saying that he had attended every meeting of the 
League since its organization in 1881 and during all 
this time had been a member of its governing body and 
chairman of the Council since its organization in 1900. 
He also said a few words with regard to the future work 
of the League. Mr. Schurz spoke for the members of 
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the Council in expressing their appreciation of Mr. 
Bonaparte’s work in the League. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana of Cambridge was elected to 
succeed Mr. Bonaparte, whose resignation took effect at 
the close of the meeting. Mr. Dana has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for ten years prior to 
1900, and since then of the Council. 

Mr. Goodwin, Secretary of the League, read a re- 
port of the work accomplished under the Committee on 
the Organization of Civil Service Reform Associations, 
which included an account of the trip made to Wiscon- 
sin by Mr. Dana, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Cooley and Mr. Goodwin in March, and the sub- 
sequent passage of the civil service law in that State. The 
Secretary recommended that in the autumn a repre- 
sentative should be sent to visit the cities of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Springfield, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Milwaukee, Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and St. Louis, and possibly Denver and New Or- 
leans, and it was decided that the committee might 
make arrangements for such trip without further action 
by the Council. The Secretary reported briefly upon 
other matters bearing upon the work of the League. The 
consideration of the time and place for holding the 
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annual meeting of the League was postponed until the 
next meeting of the Council. A minute adopted upon 
Mr. Bonaparte’s resignation will be found in another 
column. 

The Council were entertained at luncheon on Satur- 
day by Mr. Schurz. In the afternoon there was a 
garden-party at Mr. McAneny’s and on Sunday the 
Council dined with Mr. Edward M. Shephard at his 
place, Erlowst. 

It is interesting to note that among those who at- 
tended the meeting at Lake George, Messrs. Bonaparte, 
Burt, Schurz, Dana and Vaughan were present at the 
first meeting of the League, held at Newport in 1881. 


The Federal Service. 


The Case of William S. Leib.—The Pennsylvania 
Association “on July 3rd filed charges with the Civil 
Service Commision against William S. Leib, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States at Philadelphia, alleging 
in brief that he had been guilty of pernicious political 
activity. The Association contended that he had vio- 
lated the President’s order in that his activity in Schuyl- 
kill County politics was so great as to constitute a 
public scandal, and in that he had neglected his public 
duties in order to devote his time to politics. 

The Association stated in its letter that Mr. Leib 
had, for the last three years, been chairman of the Re- 
publican County Committee of Schuylkill County; that 
he had been a member of the Executive Committee, 
and that he had presided over the county conventions. 
It further alleged that the federal patronage in Schuy]l- 
kill county was largely distributed under the guidance 
of Mr. Leib, and that in order to handle this political 
business satisfactorily he had spent a large portion of his 
time at Pottsville, the county seat. Mr. Leib’s office is in 
Philadelphia—some ninety miles from Schuylkill county. 
The Association contended that it therefore appeared 
that not only had Leib been exceedingly active in poli- 
tics, but also that the case was particularly flagrant be- 
cause it is obvious that no one can satisfactorily manage 
political campaigns in a county ninety miles from his 
office without neglecting his official duties. 

About ten days after this communication had been 
forwarded to the Commission the Association received 
information that Leib had been concerned either directly 
or indirectly in soliciting or receiving contributions 
from Federal office-holders. Accordingly a supplemen- 
tary letter was filed with the Commission charging 
Leib with violating the provisions of section 11 of the 
civil service act, and asking that a thorough investi- 
gation of the case should be made. Mr. George R. 
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Wales, Chief of the Appointment Division, was detailed 
by the Commission to investigate the case. A number 
of hearings were held in Philadelphia at which the testi- 
mony of those employed in Mr. Leib’s office was taken. 
The information thus secured led the investigator to 
Schuylkill county. During this trip he was accom- 
panied by the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Association, 
who assisted in securing the testimony that was subse- 
quently submitted to the Commission. Many of the 
postmasters in the county were examined, and also 
some of the other officials, such as a Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue and a Deputy Marshal. The testi- 
mony secured during this -investigation cannot be 
narrated in detail at the present time, as the case is still 
under consideration by the Commission, and the nature 
of the evidence collected has not been made public. 
According to the reports in the daily papers, which are 
believed to be correct, the evidence secured tended to 
show that while Mr. Leib was chairman of the County 
Committee circulars were sent out to Federal office 
helders asking them to contribute to the party funds of 
the County Committee. Apparently Mr. Leib’s name 
was not signed to these circulars, but was printed on the 
letter heads. If Mr. Leib had knowledge of this fact it 
would seem, according to the opinion of the Attorney- 
General rendered in the Quay case some years ago, that 
this was a violation of the civil service act. It is re- 
reported in the newspapers that the case has been trans- 
mitted to the President. 


Case of Charles M. Leitch. Following the pre- 
cedent established in the case of William McCoach (See 
20 G. G. 113) who was not allowed by the Federal 
authorities to be at the same time a deputy collector 
of the internal revenue service and a member of the 
Common Councils of Philadelphia, Mr. Charles M. 


Leitch, who is President of the City Council of 
Wilmington, Del., and at the same time a collector 
of internal revenue, has been notified by Mr. Yerkes, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that he must resign 
one position or the other. It was understood at first 
that Mr. Leitch would resign from his position on the 
council, in which he receives only $250 a year, while 
his salary as collector of internal revenue is $1,200, but 
it appears that if he should resign from the city council, 
a majority of the council will be democrats and will 
proceed to elect Thomas E. Postles president of the 
council. Mr. Postles is a negro. The city has been 
greatly excited over the situation and a delegation has 
been sent to Washington to endeavor to persuade Sec- 
retary Shaw to withdraw the order. 
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The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 


Action of the State Board.—At a meeting of the 
State Board held on August 4 the following positions 
were classified in the exempt class: one chief engineer ; 
six consulting engineers; one deputy chief engineer ; 
four division engineers; one secretary; one assistant 
secretary ; one chiefclerk; one auditor and a confiden- 
tial secretary to each commissioner in the Board of 
Water Supply of the city of New York. The Municipal 
Commission had granted also four assistant engineers 
and six draughtsmen, the exemption of which were not 
allowed by the State Board. The exemption of most of 
these positions was opposed by the Association. 


The Case of H. H. Bender, Fiscal Supervisor, State 
Board of Charities.—The New York civil service law 
provides that “no officer, agent, clerk or employee 
under the government of the State of New York or 
any civil division or city thereof, shall, directly or in- 
directly, use his authority or official influence to compel 
or induce any other officer, clerk, agent or employee 
under said government or any civil division or city 
thereof to pay or promise to pay any political assess- 
ment, subscription or contribution.” The law further 
provides that “no person shall knowingly send or pre- 
sent any political assessment, subscription or contribu- 
tion to or request its payment of any said officer, agent 
or employee” and that the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be a misdemeanor. 

It had been known for some time that political 
assessments were regularly levied upon the State em- 
ployees at Albany. It was known that last year an 
assessment was levied which was originally fixed at five 
per cent. of one year’s salary of the employee, that this 
amount was so large that it created an outcry in the 
departments and was thereupon reduced to three per 
cent. which was paid by everybody with certain excep- 
tions which will presently appear. The New York 
Association has always been very desirious of obtaining 
evidence which should fix the guilt of those persons 
responsible for the levying of these assessments and has 
made several attempts in the past to get such evidence, 
and it made such an attempt last fall, but without suc- 
cess. Now, however, for the first time in the history of 
the Association this very difficult feat appears to have 
been accomplished, for it so happened that last spring 
Mr. Edwin A. Doty, a book-keeper in the Depart- 
ment of Charities, was brought up on charges preferred 
against him by Mr. Bender, who claimed that there were 
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mistakes in his accounts. Doty, who was a veteran, and 
therefore had a right to a trial, asserted that it was not 
owing to anything wrong with his accounts that he was 
accused, but because he had failed to pay the assess- 
ment that had been levied on all employees. He em- 
ployed counsel and the matter became public. The 
next step was that shortly before the hearing at which 
the Doty charges were to come up, those charges were 
withdrawn and Doty was transfered to another depart- 
ment. 

The Association, however, did not let the matter 
rest there. The Secretary went to Albany and obtained 
an affidavit from Doty, which was very complete. Doty 
swore that in the fall of 1902, Herbert F. Prescott, 
private secretary to Mr. Bender, asked him orally to 
contribute a certain fixed percentage of his salary; 
that soon after he saw Bender in his private office and 
told him that he could not pay the amount asked for by 
Prescott ; that in September, 1904, Prescott asked him 
for a contribution in the office; that in October Pres- 
cott again asked him indirectly to make a contribution ; 
that other employees in the office did contribute and 
that Prescott informed him that the others had so con- 
tributed and that he saw receipts handed to other em- 
ployees by Prescott during office hours; that the notices 
sent out by Governor Odell requiring the posting and 
strict enforcement of the law, were not posted in the 
office of the Fiscal Supervisor. 

On this affidavit the Secretary of the Association 
asked for a hearing before the State Board, which was 
granted, and the matter came up at Albany on July 14. 
Doty’s affidavit was put in evidence and he himself took 
the stand. Eight other witnesses were sworn and testi- 
fied along the lines of Doty’s affidavit. These other 
witnesses were all employees in Bender’s department. 
They were J. B. Kilburn, an inspector of heating; 
William B. Wemple, estimate clerk; C. I. Van Lieu, 
assistant estimate clerk; J. W. Ennis, confidential in- 
spector; Edward C. Eaton, page; Mrs. May F. Kelly, 
statistician ; Miss Caroline Christie, stenographer, and 
George W. Hobbs, chief clerk. Almost all these wit- 
nesses, to be sure, testified that their contributions had 
been voluntary, but this is not of importance, as the 
prohibition of the law is against soliciting contributions 
from employees and such solicitation constitutes the mis- 
demeanor. 

In almost every case it was found that the amount 
of the contribution was three per cent. of the salary of 
the contributor. Miss Christie testified that she con- 
tributed $27, that this amount was a percentage of her 
salary, that she put the money on Mr. Prescott’s desk 
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and that she found a receipt for it on her desk. John 
W. Ennis testified that he paid three per cent. of his 
salary to Prescott as a campaign contribution in 1902 
and he showed a receipt for it. He also testified that 
he made a similar contribution in 1903. Mrs. Kelly 
testified that she had contributed in 1902, 1903 and 
1904, sending the money direct to the State Republican 
Committee. The testimony given by George W. Hobbs, 
chief clerk of the department, was perhaps the most im- 
portant. He testified that in 1902 he gave, he thought, 
all the money he did give directly to Mr. Bender. Mr. 
Hobbs produced a check made out to cash, which he 
said he had given to Bender, and that he had found a 
receipt for it on his desk. Questioned as to whether 
Mr. Bender had ever spoken to him about making con- 
tributions, he answered that they had spoken of them 
in a general way; that so far as he knew the notice to 
State employees which Governor Odell had ordered 
posted in the State offices had not been posted in the 
office of the Fiscal Supervisor; that his contribution in 
1904 had been $75. William B. Wemple, a democratic 


employee of the office, said that he had contributed to 
the republican campaign funds in 1902 and 1903; that 
Mr. Prescott had impressed upon him the propriety of 


making such contributions ; that he had given his check 
in 1902 to Prescott and that Prescott had endorsed it; 
in 1904 Prescott had received a check from him payable 
“to cash” and amounting to three per cent. of his 
salary. 

With such evidence as this before the State Board it 
would seem as though this species of wrongdoing would 
at last be brought home to the guilty persons. Neither 
Bender nor Prescott was present at the hearing and at 
a request from them that the matter might go over, on 
the ground that some of their witnesses were away on 
their vacations, further hearing in the case was post- 
poned till the next meeting of the Board, which will 
probably be held on September 14. 


New York City. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee.—The first fall 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, which usually falls on the second 
Wednesday of September, will this year be postponed 
one week and will be held on Wednesday, September 20. 

Investigation by the State Board.—The State Board 
has not yet made its report upon the investigation of 
the administration of the civil service law in the city of 
New York. 

Impersonation of Jeremiah Butler, Deceased.—The 
Association recently brought to the attention of the 
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Commission the fact that someone was impersonating, 
or, at least, drawing the pay of Jeremiah Butler, who 
had been a laborer in the Bureau of Sewers in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, while, as a matter of fact, said 
Butler was dead. The matter was investigated by the 
Municipal Commission and this was found to be a fact 
and the President of the Borough was notified and re- 
quested to strike the name of Butler from the list. 

This action is well enough as a beginning, but surely 
the matter ought not to stop here. The fact that such 
an impersonation of a dead man can occur shows that 
the system of identification now in force is radically de- 
fective, or else that this fraud was perpetrated through 
the collusion of someone in the department. This aspect 


. of the case has been called to the attention of Mr. 


Baker, President of the Municipal Board, together with 
the fact that Butler, having been employed as a laborer 
in the department, was laid off and placed on a preferred 
list and that someone under his name was re-employed 
from this list in May. It would seem hardly possible 
that the superintendent or the foreman should not have 
known that the person re-employed was not the real 
Butler. 

Such impersonations are of frequent occurrence and 
the Commission has been requested not to let the mat- 
ter drop with a mere request that the man who perpe- 
trated the fraud should be dismissed from the service, 
but that an investigation should be made of the depart- 
ment to find out who was responsible for this attempt 
to evade the civil service law and that the evidence 
which the Commission has of the signing of the dead 
man’s name from week to week to secure his pay, 
should be presented to the District Attorney. 

In this connection, we would call the attention of 
the Civil Service Commission to an explanation of the 
method of preventing impersonation which has just 
been adopted by Mr. Riter, Secretary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board of Philanelphia, an account of which will be 
found in another column. 


Extension of Paid Fire Department. — The Fire 
Commissioner and the Civil Service Commission have 
agreed in fixing the age limit for the volunteer firemen, 
who are about to become regular firemen in the paid 
department of New York City, at 35 years. The Secre- 
tary of the Association submitted an argument to the 
effect that the Commission had no power to fix the age 
at 35, but that the charter section fixing the limit at 30 
years was binding. 

As for the city employees who joined the volunteer 
fire departments which are about to be disbanded, for 
the purpose of obtaining the privileges which ex-volun- 
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teer firemen have in cases of dismissal from office, the 
matter was brought to tht attention of the Attorney 
General, who gave an opinion to the effect that under 
the general law of the State, volunteer firemen must 
serve their full five years in order to obtain the special 
privileges of the civil service law, except in cases where 
companies are organized under a special statute, when 
that statute should have preference over the village law. 
The action of the city employees in obtaining member- 
ship in these companies without ever having served as 
volunteer firemen was characterized as fraudulent and 
the opinion adds: ‘It is safe to assume that fraud would 
vitiate any transaction, and any certificate which may 
be issued by a fire company to one of its members who 
has never actually served, and actually issued for the ul- 
terior purpose of giving them advantages under the 
civil service law to which they would not otherwise be 
entitled, would be void.” 

_ It is certainly true that the courts would never 
uphold a certificate obtained in such a way as 
this; at the same time this disposition of the matter, 
if it is final, does not quite cover the objections 


which we raised last month, that the validity of such 
certificates would still have to be passed upon by the 


court at a time, perhaps, when the evidence as to the 
true nature of the certificate had become difficult to ob- 
tain, and that it would be much safer if the character of 
these certificates could be ascertained now in some legal 
way, and cancelled at the present time. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Investigation by the State Board.—The State Civil 
Service Commission has just made a report in regard to 
civil service matters in the city of Syracuse, in which it 
finds a number of discrepancies in the records as to 
certain individuals in the city employ. Examples of 
apparent irregularities are that an employee appearing 
on the roster of the Bureau of Water as clerk, with date 
of appointment as January I, 1900, is shown to have 
been appointed from an eligible list of watchman in 
1901 ; an employee appearing as clerk, with date of ap- 
pointment April 27, 1894, appears on the pay roll of 
December as meter reader; an employee on the roster 
as watchman has no record of examination, though 
numerous examinations have been held for the position 
and it has always been treated as a competitive position 
except in this case; a woman stenographer in the De- 
partment of Public Safety is noted on the roster as 
having a salary of $360 when in fact she receives two 
salaries of $360, making $720 in all. 

Several irregularities of the roster with regard to 
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policemen are brought to light and a comparison be- 
tween the pay rolls and the official roster shows that a 
number of persons have no roster record. The report 
recommends that the position of secretary of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission be discontinued 
and that the chief examiner act as secretary; that the 
Commission investigate the legality of certain appoint- 
ments ; that a medical examiner be appointed to serve 
under pay, in place of physicians paid by fees; that a 
filing case be kept for records and papers and that the 
offices of the Commission be kept open during business 
hours and that a stenographer or clerk be appointed. 

The recommendation looking to the consolidation of 
the positions of chief examiner and secretary of the 
Commission is especially praiseworthy. It is an arrange- 
ment which has recently been adopted under the new 
Wisconsin law. 

The examination on which the report is based was 
made by Mr. John C. Birdseye, Secretary of the State 
Commission, and Mr. Charles S. Fowler, the Chief Ex- 
aminer, who have done much good work of late in the 
examination of the local commissions in various cities of 
the State. 

New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Civil Service Reform Association 
is now a fact. The formation of the Association came 
about in this way: At a recent meeting of the State 
Civic Federation of New Jersey Mr. William Potts, who 
for many years was the Secretary of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association, and who is at present 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Associ- 
ation, and a sincere civil service reformer, spoke in favor 
of the organization of a civil service reform association 
in the State of New Jersey. After his remarks and on 
motion of Mr. Alden Freeman of East Orange, Mr. 
Potts was authorized to form a committee by associ- 
ating other gentlemen with himself, to organize such 
an association as he had suggested. Mr. Potts secured 
the co-operation of Mr. E. K. Sumerwell and Mr. Alden 
Freeman of East Orange; Rev. Adolph Roeder and 
Hon. Thomas A. Davis of Orange; Hon. Everett 
Colby of West Orange; Mr. Thomas Hubert Brown of 
Jersey Cilty; Hon. Edmund W. Wakelee of Bergen 
county and Mr. S. Carman Harriot of New York and 
New Jersey. Of these gentlemen, Messrs. Potts, Colby, 
Harriot, Brown and Freeman met on the evening of 
July 24 in the Public Library Building at Newark and 
effected an organization, of which the nine gentlemen 
selected by Mr. Potts should be the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Colby: was elected chairman and Mr. 

( Continued on page 121.) 
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A Bad Case. 


Section 23 of the civil service law declares : 


No recommendation or question under the authority of this act shall 
relate to the political opinions or affiliations of any person whatever; 
and no appointment to or selection or removal from an office or employ- 
ment within the scope of the rules shall be in any manner affected or in- 
fluenced by such opinions or affiliations. 

On the face of the published facts, the judges of the 
Court of Special Sessions appear to have violated this 
provision of the law. They have removed from the office 
of Clerk of the Court one Fuller and replaced him with 
one Culkin. The former is a republican. He is exper- 
ienced and alleged to be capable, and that the judges 
think him capable is shown by the fact that he has been 
appointed assistant clerk at a salary of $3,500 instead 
of the $4,000 he previously received. Culkin is a 
democrat. He has no experience, and at present he 
cannot possibly be held to be capable. The only 
ground for hope that the duties of the office will be 
adequately performed is in the selection of the old clerk 
as an assistant to the new clerk. The inference that 
the controlling motive for these changes is politics is 
not only justified by the known facts, which hardly ad- 
mit of any other explanation, but by the statement of 
District Attorney Jerome to that effect. He, if any one, 
other than the judges and Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
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must be supposed entitled to an opinion in this matter. 
He has given it in the daily press in such form that 
wayfaring men, though judges, cannot possibly err in 
its interpretation. 

The violation of the provision of law that we have 
referred to is a misdemeanor, although, of course, there 
is little likelihood that the case will be brought into the 
court presided over by these judges. It might possibly 
be contended that the office of Clerk of the Court of 
Special Sessions is not “ within the scope of the rules.” 
The law declares, however, very clearly that it is. It is 
within the “classified,” though not within the ‘“ com- 
petitive ” part of the service. Meanwhile the spectacle 
of violators of the law sitting on the bench can never be 
an edifying one. . 

The civic immorality of their conduct is still plainer. 
They were getting good service for the public from their 
clerk and his assistant. They have reduced the clerk in 
rank and pay, and appointed another man in his place 
who is notoriously not better but less well-equipped for 
the duties of the position. This they have done in con- 
travention of the constitutional requirement that such 
offices “‘ shall be made according to merit and fitness,” 
and in apparent contravention of the statute we have 
cited. It is a definite and discreditable betrayal of pub- 
lic trust. 


Mayor Weaver. 


THE appointment by Mayor Weaver of Mr. J. A. 
Hunter to the position of Chief of the Bureau of High- 
ways as the result of an open competitive examination 
and on consderations of ascertained capacity alone, is un- 
doubtedly the most distinct victory for the cause of civil 
service reform that has been achieved in the State of 
Pennsylvania for many years. It cannot be said that 
this result is directly due to any action on the part of 
the Pennsylvania Association. There can, however, be 
no doubt but that indirectly the constant correspondence 
of the Association with the Mayor curing the last two 
years has produced a definite educational effect upon 
him and that, through the constant distribution of 
pamphlets to newspapers and individuals, a similar 
general effect has been produced and that the Associ- 
ation may, to a certain extent, congratulate itself on 
having brought about the present situation. Of course 
it was nothing more than the duty of the Mayor to do 
as he did in this case, but the fact that he was thus able 
to see his duty and act as he has acted is worthy of an 
approbation which we very gladly accord. 
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Probation Officers. 


WE gave last month an account of the difficulties 
which have arisen with regard to the classification of the 
position of female probation officer in certain of the New 
York courts. The question came up again at the July 
meeting of the State Board, when it was decided that 
the matter should be referred to the Attorney General 
for an opinion on the case. It will be remembered that 
while the existing probation officers have hitherto 
served without pay, legal provision has recently been 
made for their payment and that their salaries have been 
held up by the Municipal Commission on the ground 
that their positions have never been classified. The 
Attorney General has given an opinion sustaining this 
view and the matter is now before the State Board, upon 
whom the burden of classification rests. 

While the Association has been of the opinion that 
there is no reason why probation officers should not be 
classified in the competitive class, and has upheld that 
view with all the general arguments at its command, it 
has not been easy until lately to bring forward any con- 
crete examples as to the selection of these employees. 
Probation officers, or female probation officers, since 
women alone are involved in this case, have certain 
very definite and critical duties, duties which, it is true, 
involve a large amount of discretion, wisdom and a 
knowledge of human nature, but which are not techni- 
cally confidential. From various accounts which we 
have heard from women probation officers of the kind 
of work they have to perform, we gather that their chief 
function is to take charge of women who have fallen 
into the hands of the law, more from foolishness or 
through some accidental set of circumstances than by 
reason of their inherent depravity. Probation officers 
take charge of these girls, who, instead of being sent to 
prison, are allowed to live under the supervision of these 
officers, and every opportunity is given to them to re- 
deem themselves and live better in the future. Of course 
duties of this nature require for their performance women 
of exceptional character and fitness for the work, at 
the same time there is no reason to imagine that this 
character and fitness cannot be ascertained through 
competition. Nevertheless, as we say, actual cases 
where it has been done have until lately been lacking. 

We now learn from Mr. William B. Moulton,the Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Reform Association of Chicago, 
who is very closely in touch with the civil service sys- 
tem in that city, that a competitive examination has 
recently been held there for the position of probation 
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officer, which position is not in that town considered by 
any one as confidential. Mr. Moulton himself and Miss 
Jane Adams of Chicago had a hand in drawing the ex- 
amination papers for this examination and the result, in 
so far as the selection of officers is concerned, has turned 
out extremely satisfactorily to everybody. This proves 
beyond question that papers can be set and selection 
can be made by examination for the position of proba- 
tion officer; in other words that it is “ practicable” to 
select them in this way and that there is therefore no 
authority for classifying them as exempt under the laws 
of New York State. 

But it appears that the minds of some persons inter- 
ested in this matter are exercised as to the fate of the 
female probation officers now in office. Under the law 
as it now stands they cannot be “covered in”’ to the 
service ; neither would it be judicious on the part of the 
State Board to make these positions exempt at first and 
then, when the present incumbents were provided for, 
alter or correct the classification by making the positions 
competitive. True, the commissioners have discretion- 
ary rights in classifying all positions, and they may also 
be regarded as having the right to change their minds 
as to the proper status of a given position, but to deal 


with the matter in this way would beso patently for the 
purpose of providing for the present incumbents that it 


would be very unlikely to pass muster in court. What 
then is to become of the present employees? Are they 
to be turned adrift after having served so long, with 
little pay, if any, and none from the city? We do not 
think that the State Commissioners are bound in any 
way to concern themselves with this question. It is their 
duty to classify the position properly and to let the 
consequences fall where they may. But it would seem 
that if they strictly follow the course which they ought 
undoubtedly to take under the law, they will do the very 
best thing that can be done for the women now in office. 
These women, by reason of their experience, are prob- 
ably in most cases better fitted at present for their 
positions than would be any outsiders. If an examination 
is set of such a kind as to bring out not only the min- 
imum knowledge required of probation officers, but 
knowledge which persons who have had actual exper- 
ience in the position must have gained in the course of 
their work, the present incumbents, or most of them, 
will undoubtedly emerge at the top of the list and may 
then be regularly appointed, and if they do not come to 
the top in such a test, but are outstripped by persons who 
have had no experience, it will be evidence that they 
are not fitted for the positions which they now hold. 
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The New Wisconsin Civil Service Law. 


THE new Wisconsin civil service law, the most re- 
cent to be adopted in the country, presents certain 
features that are well worth noticing because they in- 
volve improvements over all other laws hitherto passed. 
One or two of these are entirely novel. 

It cannot be said that the law is in every way better 
than earlier laws. In some respects there has been re- 
trogression. It is provided, for instance, that all presi- 
dents, deans, principals, professors, instructors, scientific 
staff and other teachers in universities, normal or public 
schools, the library staff of any library maintained 
wholly or in part at the State expense, the superinten- 
dent, warden or other head of the State reformatory, 
charitable or penal institutions, shall be in the unclassi- 
fied service. - This list is undoubtedly too broad. No 
good reason can be given why the staff of a library or 
the warden of a State reformatory, if not others among 
those mentioned, should not be chosen by competitive 
examination. Again, it is provided that the employees 
of the several reformatory, charitable and penal institu- 
tions of the State shall be arranged in classified lists by 
the superintendents or heads of these institutions, not by 
the Civil Service Commission, and that such classifica- 
tion, when approved by the State Board of Control, a 
body which corresponds to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment in New York city, shall be adopted by 
the Commission. Furthermore, all removals, suspensions 
and discharges in these institutions, though they may 
be made only for just cause, are not subject to the strict 
removal rules laid down in the act. It will be remem- 
bered that these exceptional provisions were adopted as 
a compromise between the inimical heads of the State 
institutions and those who favored a law which should 
cover all positions. 

In one other instance the law is too broad. All clerks 
of the Supreme Court, their assistants and employees are 
exempt from examination. In New York, clerks of 
court and one assistant clerk are exempt. There would 
seem to be no reason why these minor positions as 
well as that of interpreter, for instance, should not 
have been made competitive. On the whole, however, 
the law is extremely satisfactory. 

While based in the main upon the New York law, it 
improves upon it ina number of ways. In the first place 
the commissioners, of whom there are three, serve a defi- 
nite term of six years, one of the commissioners retiring 
every two years. This arrangement allows a certain 
amount of change in the character of the Commission, 
while the fixed term will undoubtedly add to the inde- 
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pendence of the commissioners in performing their 
duties. All employees at present in the civil service 
who fall under the provisions of this law, aswell as all 
who are appointed after the passage of the bill and be- 
fore the rules take effect, are required to pass a non- 
competitive examination as a condition of continuing in 
the service. The positions of chief examiner and secre- 
tary are consolidated into one, a good provision, in that 
it vests the executive control of the whole office in one 
head and makes impossible that friction which has often 
been so troublesome in cases where the offices of chief 
examiner and secretary were separate and held by dif- 
ferent and antagonistic individuals. 

The phraseology of Section 5 of the Constitution of 
New York State has been followed and the act provides 
that appointments and promotions shall be ascertained 
‘as far as practicable by examinations which, so far as 
practicable, shall be competitive”, but most of the 
positions in the exempt class are specifically enumerated 
in the act, and it is provided that no office or position 
shall be deemed to be in the exempt class unless it is 
specifically named in such class in the rules. One im- 
provement over the New York method of enumeration 
is that the law states how many of each class shall be 


exempt; for instance, “ove deputy or assistant of each 


principal executive officer”; ‘one stenographer for 
each appointing officer”; while in New York in many 
cases the title is put in the exempt class, but the number 
of employees is not fixed. 

The labor class is made to include ordinary unskilled 
aborers only. Skilled laborers, therefore, fall in the 
competitive class, which is not the case in New York. 

The questions that arise under transfers and rein- 
statements, which have given so much trouble in New 
York, have here been defined and provided for in detail, 
so that there should be no difficulty in ascertaining 
what can be done and what cannot, but the provisions 
referring to this matter are too long for quotation. 

Legislative officers are in the unclassiffed service, but 
“legislative employees,” by which is meant the em- 
ployees of legislative bodies, instead of being in the ex- 
empt class as is everywhere elsqwthe case, are here for 
the first time brought into the classified service. 

The removal rule is taken from Section 1543 of the 
New York Charter and provides that the appointing 
officer shall furnish the subordinate with the reasons for 
his removal and allow him a reasonable time within 
which to make explanation, the reasons and the answers 
to be filed in writing with the Commission. 

Finally, it may be noted that the period of proba- 
tion has been made variable, or rather it may be fixed at 
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one, two or three months, in the discretion of the ap- 
pointing officer. This innovation is based upon the 
fact that the time required for an appointing officer to 
find out whether an employee is or is not efficient, and 
for the employee at the same time to show his ability, 
varies with the duties of the position. A laborer can be 
gauged in a week, while it would take much longer to 
test the efficiency of an employee whose duties were of 
a higher or more varied kind. The probation period in 
the Federal service is six months, and in New York three 
months in all cases. The former period is undoubtedly 
longer than is necessary in any case, the latter quite long 
enough for all cases and for some even too long. 


This Wisconsin law applies only to State employees. | 


It does not extend to any municipalities. It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the best law that has yet been drawn 
and a study of it may be recommended to Michigan, 
New Jersey, and other States where movements looking 
to the introduction of civil service laws are now on foot. 


Minute Adopted by the Council of the League, 
Upon the Resignation of Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte as Chairman of that Body. 


WE congratulate the country upon the appointment 
to a seat in the President’s cabinet of Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, a leader in the movement for civil service 


reform, who is not only deeply and intelligently devoted , 


to its principles, but is also thoroughly familiar with the 
methods of their practical application. His resignation 
as chairman of the Council of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, which after taking his seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet Mr. Bonaparte has found himself obliged 
to offer, we accept with the sincerest regret, for he has 
won our highest respect and confidence by his wide 
knowledge of the subjects he had to deal with, by his 
impartiality and wise discretion, and by his zealous de. 
votion to our common cause, and he has endeared him- 
self to every one of us by the sincere and cordial geni- 
ality of his companionship. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 117.) 


Brown, secretary and temporary treasurer. Mr. Elliot 
H. Goodwin, Secretary of the League, attended the 
meeting and in an informal talk urged the necessity of 
the passage of State civil service laws. 

Messrs. Colby, Davis and Sumerfield were appointed 
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a committee to draft a constitution and by-laws for the 
Association, with instructions to call another meeting of 
the Executive Committee as soon as they should be 
ready to report. 

It was further determined that measures be taken to 
obtain members and that a study be made of provisions 
in existing laws with regard to appointments, for the 
purpose of obtaining a basis for legislation during the 
coming winter. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Awakening. 


DURING the past month the first appointments have 
been made under a fair and impartial administration of 
the civil service law in the City of Philadelphia. This is 
one of the most striking results of the political revolu- 
tion which has recently swept through that city. Six 
months ago no one would have ventured to predict that 
within the next ten years there was any possibility that 
a fair, open system of competitive examinations for city 
positions would be established, and that appointments 
would be made from the eligible lists secured as a re- 
sult of the examination without any regard whatsoever 
to the political opinions or backing of the various ap- 
plicants, and yet this is what has already taken place. 
This change marks most important progress towards 
better government and fully demonstrates the desire 
and power of the people of Philadelphia to insist on the 
merit system of appointment to public office. 

Under previous city administrations it has been the 
custom for the Mayor to make appointments to import- 
ant positions, and then months, or in some instances 
years, later, to have his temporary appointees pass ex- 
aminations for the positions which they had already 
been holding. The civil service rules then existing 
provided for the certification of the entire eligible list. 
The examiners always marked the papers in such a way 
that the temporary appointee was sure to pass, and, in 
every instance, he was at once appointed to a perma- 
nent position. It followed from this that it was abso- 
lutely useless for any person who had not been promised 
the position to enter the so called competitive examin- 
ations. As this system became well understood the re- 
sult was that no one ever appeared for these examin- 
ations except the one person “slated” for the position 
by the political leaders. , 

As has already been noted in the columns of Goop 
GOVERNMENT one of the first steps taken by Mayor 
Weaver after the overthrow of the corrupt organization, 
which, prior to two months ago, had held the city in an 
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iron and apparently irresistible grasp, was the appoint- 
ment of Frank M. Riter as Secretary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board, with the understanding that he was to carry 
out in the reorganization of his bureau the spirit as well 
as the letter of the civil service reform provisions of the 
city charter. This Mr. Riter proceeded to do, but so 
firmly imbedded had become the tradition with regard 
to temporary appointees that the Mayor continued to 
make his appointments to the higher positions and then 
to send the men up for examinations after the appoint- 
ments had been made. This resulted in the permanent 
selection in the first few instances of the temporary ap- 
pointees, as no one else had the courage or the faith to 
enter the examinations. When the positions of Chief 
of the Bureau of City Property and Chief of the Bureau 
of Highways became vacant, the Mayor appointed 
George Thomas to the first position and William E. 
Maher to the second position, and a few days later it 
was announced that a competitive examination would 
take place for these two positions. It was generally 
supposed that only those candidates who had received 
temporary appointments would compete, but so firmly 
had the idea become fixed in the minds of the people 
that the civil service examinations were to be fairly and 
impartially conducted by Mr. Riter, and so strongly 
were they convinced that the Mayor's statement that he 
would appoint the best man was made in good faith, 
that a number of persons applied for both positions. 
Nine candidates took the examination for the office of 
Chief of the Bureau of City Property and five candidates 
for the other examination. Neither of the temporary 
appointees even passed these examinations. Three 
persons passed the examination for the City Property 
office, but only one person, Mr. J. A. Hunter, was able 
to pass the examination for the Chief of the Bureau of 
Highways. For a few days there was a delay in mak- 
ing appointments, and it was feared that the Mayor 
would not have the strength to adhere to his announced 
determination to appoint the best man. Mr. Hunter 
was a stranger in the city, who had been employed in 
the United States Navy Yards, and whose record as a 
practical engineer in connection with railroad and gov- 
ernment work was excellent, but he had no influential 
men, either politicians or simple citizens, to push his 
appointment. In short, he had nothing on which to 
rely except his merit as shown by his examination 
papers, and by his past record. The so-called organi- 
zation newspapers predicted that the Mayor would not 
appoint any man who did not have political the backing 
of those who had supported Mr. Weaver in his late con- 
test with Councils. After thoroughly investigating Mr. 
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Hunter’s past record, the Mayor announced that he had 
appointed him to the vacant position, and that he had 
selected for the position of head of the City Property 
Bureau the man who had stood at the head of that eligi- 
ble list. The Mayor's action has met with universal ap- 
probation, and deserves the earnest approval ofall friends 
of: good government. He might, of course, have in- 
sisted on his technical right to have three names certi- 
fied to him for the position of Chief of the Bureau of 
Highways, but, had he done so, the public would have 
been inclined to doubt his sincerity of purpose. As it 
is, he has demonstrated to the people of the City of 
Philadelphia that any man who proves his merit and 
ability can secure any position under the city govern- 
ment, even though he is absolutely unknown to the ap- 
pointing officers. In short, the Mayor has adhered to 
the principle underlying every civil service examination 
system, that is, that the appointments shall be made 
without regard to personal or political considerations of 
any sort. To Mayor Weaver and to Secretary Riter be- 
longs the credit of having made a most distinct step in 
advance towards good government in that city, which 
was, until lately, the worst governed city in the country. 
This appointment of Mr. Hunter indicates the establish- 
ment of a real merit system in the city of Philadelphia. 
This can properly be regarded as the most important 
step which has yet been taken in the political regener- 
ation of the city. 


A Local Opinion.—A good many astonishing things 


have happened in Philadelphia recently. That is, 
things astonishing to the citizen accustomed to the 
method of conducting public affairs prevailing while the 
Gang was in power. From that viewpoint everything 
related to honesty and efficiency must be astonishing. 
But in all of these astonishing happenings nothing is 
more calculated to amaze the man who has accepted 
treason and corruptionas a matter of course than the just 
demonstrated transformation wrought in the application 
of civil service regulations. The time has actually come 
when a civil service examination in Philadelphia means 
what the law says it should mean.—Worth American. 


Method of Preventing Impersonation.—In reply to a 
letter asking for information with regard to this matter, 
we are in receipt of a full and courteous letter from Mr. 
Frank M. Riter, Secretary of the Civil Service Board of 
the city of Philadelphia, with regard to the methods he 
has adopted to prevent the impersonation of candidates. 
He says that in the fire and police forces there are cer- 
tain physical prerequisites which a candidate must have 
before he can take the clerical examination. Until 
lately, there have been many cases where candidates 
have shifted their cards, entitling them to an examin- 
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ation, to some friend having the necessary physical 
qualifications, who would take his place before the ex- 
amining surgeon; that then, having secured the neces- 
sary average before the surgeon, he would return the 
card to the original applicant, who might perhaps be 
qualified to take the clerical examination himself. 

The cards which Mr. Riter has devised will, he 
thinks, prevent any substitution at any point from the 
original application by the candidate to his appointment. 
A study of the identification and record card shows 
that it never leaves the Bureau offices. After the appli- 
cant has first signed it, his photograph is taken and a 
small card with a number thereon is handed to him 
with the instruction that he is to go to the examining 
surgeon on a date which is stamped on this smaller 
card. The identification and record card is then for- 
warded to the surgeon, who, upon the presentation of the 
small card by the candidate, compares the numbers on 
the two cards, also the candidate with the photograph 
on the identification card. This method is continued 
until the candidate has fully qualified for appointment. 

Mr. Riter feels, he says, that this plan will prevent 
impersonation in the two most important branches of 
of the municipal service. He has asked some very 
bright men to “beat it”, and they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in doing so. If they do succeed he will use 
their experience in improving the plan. 


Chicago. 


The Hedrick-Clark Case.—In this case a decision of 
the Appellate Court of Cook county deals with the 
question of State residence in regard to civil employees. 
It will be remembered that in the case of Charles B. 
Ball of New York, who was appointed chief sanitary 
inspector of Chicago, the Civil Service Board decided 
that in the case of examination for any place requiring 
te. hnical, professional or scientific knowledge, etc., the 
Commission might “ waive the requirements of resi- 
dence.” This decision on their part was pronounced 
illegal by the courts. In the present case, Judge 
Baker reverses the rule there laid down and decides that 
all citizens of the United States have a right to take 
examinations for the classified service and that as there 
is no provision in the civil service act limiting the right 
to electors of the city of Chicago, it is impossible to 
read such a provision into the statute. 





Annual Report of the Cambridge Civil Service 


Reform Association. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge Civil Service 
Reform Association was held on the evening of May 15, 
1905. The following is the report of Hon. John 
Read, the President of the Association: 


To the Members of the Cambridge Association : 


The annual report of the Cambridge Civil Service Re- 
form Association is still one of satisfaction and promise. 
It has been watchful of measures which threatened the 
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efficiency of civil service laws, and its members have 
appeared at hearings in the Legislature in protest 
against the enactment of bills detrimental to its objects. 
While in the main the year has been a quiet one, yet 
the Association has been, and is, always ready for 
Throughout the 
country the cause has continually gained, and we can 
feel that the time has come for genuine congratulation 
that civil service is accepted throughout the land as a 
basis for pure government, and that personal merit is 
the requisite for office, rather than political claims or 
rewards. 

The merit system has received renewed support 
from President Roosevelt in his administration, and by 
the extension of civil service throughout the nation, as 
well as in our new possessions. The Philippine service 
is reported to be very satisfactory, and efforts are being 
made for the extension and larger development of regu- 
lations in Porto Rico. 

The classified competitive service has been increased 
by bringing under it the employees of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and deputy collectors of customs, 
deputy surveyors and deputy naval officers. Examin- 
ing boards have been consolidated, as also the competi- 
tive class has been extended to include many officers 
hitherto excepted from it. 

Civil service districts have been established through- 
out the country, with headquarters in principal cities, 
and these will do much to keep closer the connection 
between local organizations and the NationalCommission 
at Washington, as well as doing much towards interest- 
ing in the merit system those who have not given it 
their attention or active support. At each district 
headquarters one can learn the application of the system 
to the Federal and State service, and thus greater 
interest and information will result. 

On June 30, 1904, the whole number of positions 
in the executive civil service was nearly 300,000 of 
which more than one-half were competitive. The exact 
enumeration is as follows: the whole number of posi- 
tions in the executive civil service was 290,858, of 
which 154,093 were competitive, 80,708 were excepted, 
49,254 unclassified, and 6,203 Presidential. 

During the past year, 133,069 persons were exam- 
ined, 103,718 passed and 50,830 were appointed. As 
compared with the previous year, it is an increase of 
20,011 in the number examined, 15,582 in the number 
that passed and 10,407 in the number appointed. 

In Massachusetts during the last year by the Com- 
missioners report, 3,094 persons, of whom 740 were 
women, took examinations for positions in the classified 
service; 2,091 passed and 567 men and 119 women 
received appointments. 2,814 of the applicants had 
received only a common school education. 36 cities 
are under the civil service rules. 

It is gratifying and significant that at the late 
national election both parties recognized the advantage 
and policy of sustaining and extending the merit system, 
and made such declarations in their platforms. In fact, 
the present condition is well stated by the recent words 
of Hon. Carl Schurz that “it is no exaggeration to say 
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that the cause of civil service reform has by this time 
substantially accomplished the conquest of public 
opinion in this country. The theoretical discussion of 
the question, whether the merit system or the spoils 
system is to be preferred as to its effect upon the honesty 
and efficiency of the public service, as well as upon our 
political life generally, may be considered as closed. 
The intelligence of the country, enlightened by practi- 
cal experience, has, I think, pronounced its judgment 
in favor of the merit system so overwhelmingly that 
further argument of a speculative nature seem no longer 
needed.” 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League was held in Washington, 
D. C., on the 8th and goth of December, 1904. Dele- 
gates from different States were in attendance, and their 
reports were most satisfactory, showing the present 
status and progress of civil service reform in their 
districts. Delegates were present from the Cambridge 
Association, and a report was made at the League 
meeting of record of our work and number, and in 
testimony of our continued interest. 

Our Association recognizes the value of the co-oper- 
ation of the Women’s Auxiliary in assisting this work. 
The Massachusetts Women’s Auxiliary was formed in 
1901 and has increased to 1,057 members, with branches 
in Cambridge, Salem, Lynn, Worcester, Lowell, Brook- 
line and this last year a branch has been organized in 
Waltham. These branches are the centers for enlarging 
the interest in the merit system by holding meetings 
and distributing literature bearing on the subject. In 
the past year four of the branches made investigation 
of the county jails of Massachusetts looking towards 
the inclusion of county officers under the civil service 
law and one branch is making a list of positions in its 
city which come under the civil service rules and show- 
ing how appointments are made. Mrs. B. T. West of 
the Worcester branch has published an “ Outline for 
the study of Civil Service Reform” as a text book 
for clubs. 

The Spanish War preference bill was again pre- 
sented in the Massachusetts Legislature in its usual 
form. A large number of remonstrants appeared at 
the hearing and several thousands protested from differ- 
ent parts of the State. The committee reported unani- 
mously against the passage of the measure, while last 
year a majority of the committee reported in its favor. 
The most important attack in Massachusetts on the 
system was the act ‘“‘to prevent removal from office.” 
Many protested against the passage of this bill, which ren- 
ders it difficult to remove employees who ought not to be 
retained and is thus in opposition to the true spirit of the 
merit system, but the bill was passed and now no 
removals can be made without a trial. Undoubtedly 
effort will be made for the repeal of this act. 

Mr. W. H. Emerson of our Association has been 
elected a memebr of the Finance Committee of the 
League. 

Our Association has paid the subscription for a copy 
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of GOOD GOVERNMENT to be sent to each member, and 
this publication will keep all informed as to the progress 
of the cause. 

After years of interested service as Secretary, Mr. 
Morrill Wyman resigned this year on account of absence 
abroad, and Mr. P. P. Sharples was elected to the 
position. 

Our Association now has 106 names on its rolls, and 
I again request efforts be made to enlarge our member- 
ship, that an increased interest may result for purity in 
our national political life. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN READ. 


For the list of officers elected for the ensuing year 
see 22 G. G. 84. 


The College Graduate and the Civil Service. 


[EXTRACT : WILLIAM B, SHAW IN Zhe Outlook.]} 


But what shall be said of the civil service as a career 
for the educated man? It college graduates are to 
make any further use of the opportunities offered by the 
service than as mere stepping stones to professional 
training, the attractions of the work itself must be 
tangible and must offer some promise of permanency. 
In a few of the departments these conditions seem to be 
clearly met. The university graduate student who has 
made economics his major subject for the doctor's de- 
gree and who has a bent for statistical investigation, 
might well hesitate between a college instructorship and 
a postin the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
where the routine may be more rigorous as to office 
hours and vacations, but where at the same time one is 
brought into more immediate contact with the primary 
materials of study, in a constantly enlarging field of 
original research. In the natural sciences the Govern- 
ment is insistent in its demand for investigators who 


_shall have as complete equipment as the men who are 


fitting themselves to spend their lives in university 
laboratories. Now and then such men are won away 
from their academic hearthstones—not by dazzling 
offers of salary, but perhaps by the promise of a more 
rapid advancement to an independent position. At 
Washington they find an environment not altogether 
different from that of the university. Their associations 
are similar. The Government’s scientific specialist finds 
himself surrounded by other specialists in his own and 
other fields, and the many staffs of highly trained work- 
ers create an atmosphere which to the college graduate 
is meat and drink. In many respects the Government 
scientist may have quite as good prospects in his chosen 
profession as his fellow of the college or university 
chair. 

But the material rewards are disappointingly small. 
If our scientists of the chair are underpaid, so too are 
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those who give their time to the Government. There 
are to-day in Washington specialists of international 
reputation who are receiving the salaries of ordinary 
clerks; some of them could not remain in the service 
were they not possessed of ample private means. The 
man who is looking forward to a life work in the service 
of the Government should not deceive himself in this 
matter. The Government may give him advantages 
for the prosecution of researches in his favorite field of 
duty, such as the college or university cannot give, and 
in certain of the Washington bureaus promotion may 
be more rapid than in a university faculty, but the 
salaries of the higher positions are no better, on the 
average, in the one case than the other. Whatever in- 
ducements Uncle Sam may offer in connection with the 
colleges for aspiring Ph.D’s, the financial consideration 
is not likely to be the determining factor. 


Report of the Civil Service Reform Committee 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


The report of your Civil Service Reform Committee 
is one of cheer and satisfaction. The co-operation of 
the clubs has been so hearty and intelligent, that we 
have only thanks to express. Our January meetings, 
which were many and in all parts of the State, were well 
arranged, in many cases everything was done by the 
club itself. We are asked, in common with the other 
Federations, to renew these meetings next year, choos- 
ing when possible the month of January. 

We suggest that where clubs have not already con- 
sidered the merit system, the subject be treated as a 
whole, and an attempt made to understand its bearings 
upon the conditions of our public life, and its relation 
to the great questions to which our General Federation 
and the State Federations are increasingly devoting 
themselves. 

When clubs have already done this preliminary 
work, it is suggested that definite questions of the appli- 
cation of the law dealing with the public service, and of 
local conditions be taken up and thoroughly discussed. 

Such as: What offices in your town are under the 
civil service law, and how are they run? Why are not 
more offices brought under this law? What have the 
last ten years done for the merit system in the United 
States ? Civil service as needed in charity work. How 
can children best be taught to believe in the merit sys- 
tem? Is civil service literature used in your schools ? 
If not, what can you do to introduce it? And questions 
of like character. 

The number of signatures to the protest against the 
Spanish War Veterans’ Preference Bill surpassed our 
most sanguine hopes, but for the devoted work of the 
members of the committee, this brilliant result would 
have been impossible. One hundred and seven of our 
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clubs sent in thirty-four hundred and eighty-four signa- 
tures, representing more than eighty towns. Any legis- 
lature must be impressed by such an expression of 
opinion on the part of our educated women. We are the 
Commonwealth’s constituents, and we have a right to 
ask for the best weapons with which to carry on our 
work. The Preference Bill is only postponed till next 
year, and we shall then look for an even greater amount 
of interest and of work. The statistics given by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association, are more impressive, and we can- 
not be too proud of its work, both in this State and 
throughout the country. Since the first of September, 
about fifty-five thousand pamphlets have gone to gram- 
mar and high schools, normal schools and colleges. Re- 
quests for pamphlets have come from over five hundred 
schools and colleges. Since the beginning of this won- 
derful work, more than one hundred thousand pamph- 
lets have been distributed, and there is a record of over 
thirteen hundred schools and colleges which have used 
them. 

The chairman of the General Federation Committee 
gives these statistics: Seventeen State Federations have 
civil service reform committees, and fourteen Federations 
have sub-committees. As you know this represents 
wise and indefatigable work from Miss Bacon. In the 
work in this Federation, we have always had the able 
co-operation of our presidents and executive officers. 
We cannot be grateful enough for Mrs. Decker’s vigor- 
ous and understanding words and letters, which have 
kept this subject of the merit system before the men 
and women of our whole country. 

We can only re-affirm the principles upon which this 
work is founded—as social workers we deal with law, 
its honorable observance, and with the education of 
public opinion to both create and uphold upright con- 
ditions. 

In order to carry out the special work for which this 
committee stands, as well as all the noble work laid out 
for us, by your own and the General Federation, we 
must have a veritable passion for social righteousness, 
and give ourselves freely to public work. Only in this 
way can we enter upon our inheritance as citizens of 
this great Republic, whose ideals so firmly rooted in the 
past must be embodied in living and beautiful forms. 

L. S. W. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


A Sketch of the History of Civil Service Reform 
in England, India and the United States. 


BY IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 


(Concluded.) 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“No nation,” according to Lecky, “‘ ever started on 
its career with a larger proportion of strong character, 
or a higher sense of moral conviction, than the English 
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colonies in America. They almost entirely escaped the 
corruption that so deeply tainted the government at 
home.” 

Their experience with the corrupt and incapable civil 
agents sent out from England led our early statesmen 
to insist strongly upon character and efficiency as the 
sole requisites for office holding. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Adams have left on record strong expressions 
of their abhorrence of that political system which de- 
grades the public service into a mere reward for partisan 
activity. They held that public office is a solemn trust. 
For thirty-nine years the government was administered 
on these high principles. In all that time there were 
but seventy-three removals from office. Public em- 
ployees were encouraged to work with an eye single to 
the good of the service by the full assurance that their 
terms of office depended solely upon their own honesty 
and efficiency. 

In 1820 an act of Congress limiting to four years the 
terms of office of collectors: of customs, navy agents, 
army paymasters, and similar responsible offices, be- 
came the opportunity of the spoilsmen. It was en- 
gineered through Congress by an adroit politician with 
the ostensible purpose of providing for a periodical ex- 
amination into the accounts of these officers, and the 
popular understanding was that all who stood the test 
were to be immediately reappointed. Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams, by their unpartisan interpretation of the 
act, frustrated the spoilsmen for nine years, but with the 
inauguration of General Jackson in 1829 began the 
prostitution of the public service to intrigue and par- 
tisanship. He began what he was pleased to call “ his 
task of reform,” by making more removals in one month 
than six presidents had made in thirty-nine years, and 
his first year in office marked the dismissal of two thou- 
sand meritorious public servants, whose only offense 
lay in their political opinions. He filled their places 
with his own partisans, paying small heed either to their 
integrity or ability. Consternation reigned throughout 
the country. The surviving statesmen of the Revolu- 
tionary period denounced in unmistakable terms this 
subversion of the principles of good government. 

Jackson’s apologists have since claimed that it was 
really Martin Van Buren, Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
who thus handed over the government as a prey to the 
spoilsmen. Van Buren had been a disciple of Aaron 
Burr when that astute politician laid the foundation of 
party patronage in New York, and devised a regular 
political machine, which later developed into Tammany 
Hall. But whether upon Van Buren or Jackson must 
rest the ignominy of having introduced the spoils sys- 
tem into national politics, no one can explain away 
Jackson’s responsibility during his own administration, 
and he and Van Buren are the only presidents in our 
history who failed to express their detestation of a sys- 
tem which reduces the public service to spoils of war. 

By 1835 the demoralization of the service had be- 
come such a scandal that a committee was appointed by 
the Senate to enquire into the extent of executive 
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patronage and the practicability of its reduction. Their 
report showed an enormous increase in the expenses of 
government under the new system, and the committee 
held that the inevitable tendency of patronage was “ to 
convert the entire body of office-holders into corrupt 
and supple instruments of power, and to raise up a host 
of greedy subservient partisans ready for any services, 
however base.” 

Successive committees appointed by successive con- 
gresses reported in practically the same terms, and 
every president after Van Buren urged a return to the 
methods of Washington and Adams, but the spoilsmen, 
in and out of Congress, succeeded in defeating every 
measure looking toward reform. In 1853 Congress 
met the growing complaints against the incompetency 
of government employees by passing an act requiring 
pass examinations in certain departments, but although 
these so-called examinations may have had some effect 
in excluding the most ignorant and illiterate of the 
candidates, they proved, on the whole, quite as ineffect- 
ual as they had done in England as a means of raising 
the general standard. 

The Civil War, with its inevitable corruption and 
jobbery, increased immeasurably the demoralization of 
the public service. Lincoln complained that the desire 
for place and the pressure of the party leaders for pa- 
tronage, bore more heavily upon him than all the bur- 
dens of the war. The place hunters that thronged 
Washington during the reconstruction period, and the 
ceaseless demands they made upon the executive, led 
President Grant to appeal to Congress for relief. He 
asked for reform in the manner of making appointments, 
claiming that the spoils system did not “‘ secure the best 
men, and often not even fit men, for the public service.” 
Mr. Jenckes, a member of the House from Rhode 
Island, had, in 1866, striven unsuccessfully to obtain a 
hearing for a civil service reform bill, but now, upon the 
urgent appeal from the executive, Congress passed, on 
March 3, 1871, an act empowering the President ‘ to 
prescribe such rules and regulations for the admission of 
persons into the civil service of the United States as 
will best promote the efficiency thereof.” 

Under this act, President Grant appointed a com- 
mission that formulated a complete system of competi- 
tive examinations. The President in transmitting their 
report to Congress, promised himself to observe all the 
rules, but called attention to the fact that without further 
legislation they would not be binding upon his succes- 
sors. So far from responding to the President’s advice, 
the House, in 1874, voted to repeal the civil service law, 
and although the Senate showed itself more friendly, 
the whole subject was dropped, leaving the law upon 
the statute book with no appropriation for carrying it 
out. 

The Republican platform for 1876 declared strongly 
for reform in the civil service, and President Hayes in 
his inaugural address spoke of the paramount necessity of 
the reform and urged a return to the principles and 
practices of the founders of the government. In his 
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successive messages to Congress he pointed out the 
failure of pass examinations to exclude favoritism and 
partisan influence, and showed that the abuses of the 
civil service grew with the growth of the population, 
and were becoming too serious to be tolerated. In deed 
as well as in word, Mr. Hayes showed himself a sup- 
porter of wiser administrative methods, and during his 
term of office radical reforms were made in the Post 
Office, the Department of the Interior, and the New 
York Custom House. Mr. Garfield urged the aband- 
onment of the system to which he, a little later, himself 
fell a victim, and his successor, Mr. Arthur, in his first 
message to Congress, asked that appointments be based 
upon ascertained fitness, and that the tenure of office b 

stable. 

A Congressional committee, appointed in 1882 to 
investigate into the state of the civil service, reported 
that it was “inefficient, extravagant and, in many in- 
stances corrupt, and that a change was imperatively de- 
manded.” In accordance with this recommendation, 
Congress passed a bill which received the President’s 
approval and became a law January 16, 1883. This 
billis based upon the preceding one of 1871, and em- 
bodies also the chief features of the English civil service 
system. It authorizes the President to appoint a com- 
mission who shall devise suitable rules and regulations 
for securing open competitive examinations; empha- 
sizes the necessity of a term of probation for successful 
candidates; forbids party assessments of office holders, 
and expressly stipulates that no recommendation from a 
Senator or member of the House shall be received or 
considered by any board of examiners. All offices are 
to be classified a¢cording to the amount of salary at- 
tached before being placed under the competitive rules. 
Those carrying medium salaries were classified first, and 
the President was given authority to extend the classifi- 
cation as occasion should serve. Mr. Arthur gave the 
law his earnest support and extended the number of 
classified places. Mr. Harrison declared the system 
“incomparably better and fairer than that of appoint- 
ment by favor,” and added still further to the classified 
service. Mr. Cleveland believed that the abandonment 
of the merit system would mean the loss of “ the surest 
guarantee of the safety and success of American insti- 
tutions,” and gave it support, though handicapped by an 
overwhelming pressure for place. Mr. McKinley, who 
had been known in Congress as a supporter of the civil 
service bill, said, upon assuming the office as President: 

“The system has the approval of the people, and it 
will be my endeavor to uphold and extend it.” His 
executive order of July, 1897, forbade removals from 
any Office in the classified service ‘‘ except for just cause 
and for reasons given in writing.” 

The exigencies of the war with Spain provided 
opportunity for a renewed attack upon the merit 
system. When the Urgency Deficiency Bill of 1898 
was passed by Congress, the enemies of the reform suc- 
ceeded in inserting a clause permitting the appointment 
of certain clerks in the war and treasury departments 
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without examination, on the ground that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission could not provide as many as were 
immediately required. The commission showed that it 
had 6,000 certified persons ready for service, but the 
bill passed notwithstanding, and received the President’s 
signature. On May 29, 1899, Mr. McKinley issued an 
executive order which had the effect of removing, 
directly and indirectly, over 10,000 places from the 
classified service. It was doubtless owing to this order 
and the backward tendency it represented, that all 
mention of civil service reform was omitted in 1900 
from the platforms of the two great political parties, for 
the first time in twenty-five years. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to the Presidency put new 
energy into the cause of civil service reform. In his first 
message to Congress he said : 

“The merit system of making appointments is in its 
essence as democratic and American as the common 
school system itself. It simply means... that when 
the duties are entirely non-political all applicants should 
have a fair field and no favor, each standing on his own 
merits as he is able to show them on practical test. 
Written competitive examinations offer the only avail- 
able means in many cases for applying this system. . . 
Wherever the conditions have permitted the application 
of the merit system in its fullest and widest sense, the 
gain to the government has been immense... . The 
merit system is simply one method of securing honest 
and efficient administration of the government, and, in 
the long run, the sole justification of any type of gov- 
ernment lies in its proving itself both honest and 
efficient.” 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s first steps was to appoint a 
strong civil service commission, through whose efforts, 
reinforced by his own authority, the civil service rules 
have been revised and extended. Persistent endeavors 
have been made to break up the practice of transferring 
favored individuals from the unclassified to the classified 
service without competitive examination. An order 
has been issued providing for boards of labor employ- 
ment in cities where laborers may be registered for 
positions in the unclassified service. Congress has been 
reminded that the best interests of our foreign trade de- 
mand that the consular service be included under the 
civil service rules. The merit system has been estab- 
lished in every department of the civil service of the 
Philippines. Mr. Roosevelt has been especially em- 
phatic in his refusal to allow labor unions to interfere 
with the decisions of the civil service commissioners, 
and he has lent his personal influence and authority to 
the investigation of the Post Office scandals. 

He has, also, it must be admitted, stained this bril- 
liant record by yielding to political pressure in several 
conspicuous instances, notably in the boss-ridden States 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Some method, whether act of Congress or constitu- 
tional amendment, should be devised whereby all politi- 
cal patronage could be taken from the senators and 
representatives, and the President freed from the intol- 
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erable pressure of the party leaders. But as Parliament 
was for years the great obstacle to the reform of the 
civil service in England, so Congress, greedy of power 
and patronage, blocks the path of good government in 
the United States. Nothing but an educated public 
opinion will compel Congress, as it did Parliament, to 
consent to purer and better methods of administration. 

If civil service reform has not, as yet, in this country 
the popular approval it commands in England, it is 
owing to a systematic evasion of its rules by some high 
officials, and a half-hearted support by others. 

Our Presidents, since the passage of the law of 1883, 
have all been supporters of the merit system, and each 
one has extended the classified service. They all erred, 
however, in failing to observe the wholesome English 
precedent of “no removals” before placing a depart- 
ment under civil service rules, and this error in judg- 
ment, or, more accurately, this submission to party 
dictatorship, has caused a certain misapprehension as to 
the purposes and advantages of the merit system. 
Moreover, the persistent evasion of its responsibilities 
by Congress and its cowardly committal of the burden 
of reform to the shoulders of the executive, gives the 
opportunity for one President, under great political 
pressure, to undo much that has been accomplished by 
his predecessors. 

But in the face of all these drawbacks, there exists 
ample evidence of the economy and efficiency of the 
merit system wherever it has been honestly applied. 
The national civil service is on a higher plane than at 
any time since Jackson’s administration. Out of 271,188 
Federal offices, 134,548 are subject to competitive ex- 
amination, and the list is constantly growing. The in- 
creasing popularity of the merit system compelled all 
parties in their platforms of 1904 to endorse the reform 
of the civil service and demand an extension of its rules. 
The power of graft in the various State legislatures has 
made the progress of the reform slow in State affairs. 
New York and Massachusetts stand alone in having 
effective civil service rules based upon the national law. 

The new charters demanded from time to time by 
our growing cities reflect in their provisions for appoint- 
ment to office the increasing desire for a government 
based upon sound business principles, rather than upon 
a system of pulls, deals and political favoritism. 

Boston, New York, Baltimore, San Francisco and 
Chicago have incorporated the competitive system into 
their local government. But, however skillfully these 


charters be drawn, there always seems to be some way in 
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which the civil service rules can be evaded or ignored 
under party pressure. The various departments of the 
city government continue to be used as rewards for 
party service, and offices are multiplied to provide for 
needy party workers. 

Under Jackson’s administration, the employees of 
the New York Custom House once refused to testify 
against a defaulting collector, on the ground that they 
were in his service and not in the service of the United 
States. In like manner our police have been taught to 
regard themselves in the service of the local boss, rather 
than in the service of the city. The result is every- 
where the same—vice is encouraged, and crime pro- 
tected. In every great city the Department of Public 
Safety has become a department of public danger. The 
only remedy is the absolute divorce of the civil service 
from political influence, whether by the tried system of 
competitive examination, or by some other more radical 
method yet to be devised. 

The reform of the civil service has become the great 
moral question of the day, and as such commends itself 
to the women of the country. If our women’s clubs 
stand for anything, they stand for moral progress and 
civic righteousness. In what better cause can we all 
unite than that of honest, unpartisan government ? 

The spoils system is second only to slavery in its 
baneful effects upon the national character. As slavery 
degraded the master as well as the slave, so the spoils 
system saps the morals of both rulers and ruled. 

The re-establishment of our civil service upon the 
plane designed for it by the makers of the Constitution 
has become the imperative duty of the hour. It is the 
great moral question which asks the united attention of 
the 250,000 members ‘of the women’s clubs of America. 
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